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it when rubbed.    This smell is known by the name of   Chap. IV*
the bituminous odour.

4.  They become electric by friction, though not in-
sulated f.

5.  They melt when heated, and burn with a strong
smell, a bright flame, and much smoke.

0.   They are   insoluble in water and alcohol, but
dissolve most commonly in ether, and in the fixed and
volatile oils.

7.  They do not dissolve in alkaline leys, nor form
soap.

8.  Acids have little action on them;  the sulphuric
scarcely any : the nitric, by long and repeated diges-
tion, dissolves them, and converts them, into a yellow
substance, soluble both in water and alcohol, and simi-
lar to the product formed by the action of nitric acid on.
resins J.

The bitumens at present known may be reduced to
three ; namely, asphaltum, mineral tar9 and mineral
caoutchouc. Bitumen has been found also united to a
resinous compound, in a curious substance first accurate-
ly examined by Mr Hatchett, to which he has given
the name Q$.retina$pl>altum. United to charcoal in va-
rious proportions, it constitutes the numerous varieties
of pit-coal, so much employed in this country as fuel.

1.  Asphaltum.    This substance occurs in great a- AspbaJtaw-
bundance in different countries, especially in the island

of Trinidad, on the shores of the Dead Sea, and in Al-
bania, where it is found in vast strata*    It is supposed
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